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Agricultural Press Opinion 


This is the fourth annual summary of the editorial opinion of representative agricultural papers. (Previous 
issues appeared in this Service September 12, 1925, September 4, 1926, September 3, 1927.) As frequently stated 
in these pages, one of our purposes is to record and interpret the thought of various groups upon current social ques- 
tions. We do it on the assumption that those who do religious, social or educational work should understand the 


opinions and preoccupations of those whom they seek to interest in their programs——THE EpiTor. 


This monograph sums up all the editorials appearing 
in thirty-three magazines during a two-month period, 
though our quotations are only from those appearing 
upon selected topics. The list of papers has been varied 
only slightly from year to year. This year a few more 

included—certain papers with a national circulation 
iene of the important house-organs of large coopera- 
tive marketing associations. Of the 33 papers studied, 8 
are published semi-monthly, 10 monthly and 15 weekly. 

In presenting this material, it is recognized that edi- 
torials do not give an accurate view of the opinions of 
the constituent farm population. But it is evident that 
the subjects discussed in the farm press give a clue to 
what is being talked about in the rural districts. Cer- 
tainly the press shapes or reflects opinion to such an ex- 
tent that this review reveals many currents of thought 
among farm families today. 

Although editorials cannot be classified with statistical 
accuracy, the following list of topics is given to show the 
frequency with which certain questions are discussed. 


Number of 
Topic Editorials 


Percentage 
of Total 
18.83 

Legislation and government 18.63 
Community development 15.47 
Economic conditions 
Economic cooperation (mainly market- 


Distribution problems (in addition to 
cooperative effort) 

International relations 

Transportation 

Home life 

All others (including personal items, 


announcements and miscellaneous 
COMPARISONS WITH PREvIOUS YEARS 
The two chief trends to be noted in considering the 


four annual summaries are the increasing interest in the 
relation of the federal government to the agricultural 


situation and in various forms of community enterprise. 
The percentage of editorials upon community develop- 


-ment has been steadily increasing since 1925. This con- 


firms the views of readers of the agricultural press who 
contend that there is a more definite emphasis upon en- 
riching social life than was evident during the early part 
of the post-war period. 

International relations are discussed this year about 
as frequently as during the past two years. Prohibition 
received less attention than in 1926 or 1927. Rural-urban 
relations are still to the fore. The chief topic is govern- 
mental control over the sale of the surpluses of certain 
staple crops, particularly as provided for in the McNary- 
Haugen bill. The large majority of the papers studied 
during the four years do not favor the bill, but the num- 
ber of those supporting it has slowly increased and there 
is apparently more sympathetic discussion of it by papers 
which are neutral and opposed. 


A Bic Campaicn Issue 


National interest in the relation of the federal govern- 
ment to the agricultural situation is at its height at the 
present time. As never before, agriculture is on the front 
pages of metropolitan papers. Farm questions are cam- 
paign issues probably to a greater extent than at any time 
since the flourish of populism in the “nineties.” As has 
been reiterated in this SERvice, agricultural leaders dif- 
fer greatly in regard to the role the federal government 
should play in the situation. There are large numbers 
who tend to magnify voluntary efforts and to put little 
faith in legal control. Other farm leaders are increas- 
ingly complaining of the use of governmental techniques 
for discrimination in favor of certain industries, and 
contending that there should be more discrimination in 
favor of agriculture. 

The occasion for the editorial pronouncements cited 
upon this question was President Coolidge’s second veto 
of the McNary-Haugen bill. Farm Life (Spencer, Ind.), 
hails the declarations of the Chicago Tribune that the 
farmers’ position is “unassailable” and that it is time 
for the government to exert itself on behalf of the farm- 
ers. “The McNary-Haugen bill looks good” to the 


— 
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Illinois Farmer, which also holds that “no further con- 
cessions can be made to the President’s views.” It pro- 
nounces the veto as “unfortunate.” A neighbor paper, 
the Prairie Farmer (Chicago, Ill.), says: “It is difficult 
to conceive of a president of the United States having 
an outlook so narrow and a vision of national welfare 
so short-sighted. . . . He [the President] has 
shown more concern about the tariff on barium carbonate 
and pig iron than over the condition of agriculture. Some 
time in the future, when the problem of the nation’s food 
supply will be so important that all other questions will 
be insignificant by comparison, people will read with 
astonishment the record of a generation that robbed its 
farmers and its soils with scant regard for the welfare 
of either. .’ The National Farm News (Wash- 
ington, D. C.) describes the veto message as “so absurd 
that even those who feast at the farmers’ expense might 
enjoy reading the document.” The Progressive Farmer 
(Birmingham, Ala.) believes that “the McNary-Haugen 
bill with the proper control of the equalization fee should 
give the South a more stable market for its cotton.” And 
the Farmer (St. Paul, Minn.) says: “The new bill, with 
the exception of the equalization fee, meets practically 
every objection that has been made to this legislation. 
Since no better legislation has been put forward, the plan 
deserves a trial.” 

The comments of a group of neutral papers are in an 
altogether different vein. The Oklahoma Farmer-Stock- 
man believes that “it is a matter of keen regret to every 
non-political friend of agriculture that the farm relief 
idea has gotten so completely mixed up with politics.” 
This journal sent a reporter through nine counties, ask- 
ing farmers about the proposed legislation. Only half 
had tried to inform themselves about it. Of those who 
had read about it, six out of ten were in favor of the 
bill “because they thought the government ought to try 
something.” The Ohio Farmer observes: “How much 
better it would have been if the farm organizations of 
this country had gotten together and agreed on some 
measure which had a chance of securing the president’s 
signature.” The Southern Agriculturist (Nashville, 
Tenn.) declares: “It would be a serious mistake to 
think that this measure will solve the farm problem. It 
is not at all certain that it will make any contribution at 
all to the solution of the problem. At best it can only 
give aid to stabilizing the prices of certain farm prod- 
ucts.” 

Typical comments of those opposed to the legislation 
follow. The Agricultural Review (Kansas City, Mo.) 
says: “McNary-Haugenism is not a farmer movement. 
The bulk of the farmers have paid little attention to 
it, . . .’ The Country Gentleman (Philadelphia) 
holds that government bureaus have a peculiar way of 
expanding by adding machinery and personnel. It be- 
lieves that past experiences indicate what “some of the 
proposed boards for the supervision of farming” might 
do. The Rural New Yorker's position is that “the real 
objection to this bill is in the fact that the system will 
be in the control of men not of the farm.” The Jowa 
Homestead describes the failure of the Stevenson act to 
control rubber prices and production in the British 
Colonies and adds: “The case is not entirely analogous 
to efforts which have been suggested for maintaining of 
prices on American agricultural products, but does not 
differ materially from proposals which have been made 
for a control of the production of cotton and wheat.” 

An observation of a different sort comes from the 


National Grange Monthly (Springfield, Mass): ‘“What- 
ever the outcome of the struggle at Washington for so- 
called ‘farm relief’ and whether anything tangible c 

of it, this year, next year or never, the fact remains 

the far-reaching agitation is one of the hopeful signs of 
the times so far as American agriculture is concerned.” 
Somewhat similar are the comments of Wallaces’ Farmer 
(Des Moines, Ia.), which also quotes Lord Ernle upon 
English conditions: “Agriculture can never regain even 
a moderate degree of prosperity unless it is treated 

: without party bias.” 

A plea for a long term national policy for agriculture 
comes from the Michigan Farmer: “The agricultural 
problem involves many matters and it offers to 
our best students of social and economic life and to our 
most conscientious statesmen an opportunity to devote 
their time and talents to the permanent good of all 
America.” 


For BETTER LIVING 


As noted, community welfare is increasingly a concern 
of the farm papers. The control of crime, fire protection, 
health facilities and neighborhood activities are frequently 
discussed. The Michigan Farmer is proud of the steadily 
lowering infant mortality rate and gives much credit to 
public health movements. The Farmer’s Wife (St. Paul, 
Minn.) urges the observation of May Day as a “time for 
stimulating interest throughout the land in the perfect 
growth and flowering of childhood.” The American 
Agriculturist (New York City) calls attention to the fact 
that we are actually in the midst of unprecedented Gr 
activity, particularly in the building of halls. s 

Wallaces’ Farmer has high regard for enduring farm 
neighborhoods. “Civilization is not created except by 
people who have roots. There is, of course, in 
well established communities always danger of 
stagnation, but the danger is much less than it was in 
similar sections ten or twenty years ago.” The Southern 
Planter (Richmond, Va.) makes much of the announce- 
ment by the federal Department of Agriculture that the 
movement away from farms seems to have slowed down. 
It also notes a return to the farm on the part of those 
who cannot adjust profitably to city life, and adds: “It 
is significant that seven-eighths of the people who moved 
to the farm from the cities last year had had farm ex- 
perience.” 

Daylight saving regulations affecting towns and cities 
are opposed by the six papers discussing them. Par- 
ticularly when the regulations affect a state is there dis- 
satisfaction on the part of farmers. The New England 
Homestead believes that farmers are preparing to make 
a real drive against the daylight saving plan, the one 
reason being that farm laborers want to work on “town 
or city” time. The American Agriculturist hopes popu- 
lar votes will be taken on the daylight saving plan and 
that it will be defeated. The conflict over this question 
furnishes an interesting illustration of the sensitiveness 
of the rural-urban situation. 

The Prairie Farmer is interested in studies of the role 
of retired farmers in community life. It describes a 
study of 100 families that moved from farm to town. 
“Most of them retired because of ill-health. About 
third retired to make room for their boysand girls @ 
farm. Others gave the difficulty of securing competent 
help, especially in the house, as the reason. Many of 
these farmers retired between the ages of 50 and 59. 
Many of them stated that while they thought they had 
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saved plenty of money to last the rest of their lives, they 
find taxes and other expenses greater than they expected, 
have difficulty in getting along. Many of them sup- 
ment their income working at odd jobs, while others 
go out to the farm nearly every day to help the boys.” 
The National Grange Monthly is vigorously opposed 
to “billboard advertising.” “A significant event recently 
took place in one of the states of the Northwest, when 
at a county grain and stock exhibit a large number of 
farmers brought together a huge pile of advertising bill- 
boards . . and featured the motley mess in a way 
to intensify its ugliness and to drive home upon all spec- 
tators a realization of the menace to rural beauty and 
natural atractiveness which the billboard nuisance con- 
stitutes. Removal of such signs from within 
highway boundaries must be accompanied by 
cooperation from land owners. . . .” 


The New England Homestead calls attention to the 
adoption of the town manager plan in several states. The 
number of town managers has increased since 1920. 
There are now seven in Vermont, four in Massachusetts, 
four in Maine and three in Connecticut. 


The Indiana Farmer’s Guide and others are much con- 
cerned about the extent of crime, and particularly the 
use of the automobile by criminals. Studies of the fre- 
quent use of the automobile by criminals are cited as 
evidence of the need for rural police under state auspices. 


EFFICIENCY AND WELFARE 


One of the outstanding trends in rural life and one 
has much social significance is the increase in pro- 
uctive efficiency, says Farm and Fireside (New York 
City). The volume of production per farm worker has 
doubled within 25 years. “The good farmers of the 
future will be not only more scientific but better business 
men. They will grow more per acre as well as more per 
man. They will learn how to keep their costs down and 
how to market to advantage. It will not be the kind of 
farming we had until the time of the war. It will be 
more precise, high pressure farming. But the new farm- 
ing will be fun for all that. It will require more hours 
at the desk and fewer hours at the plow. Machine-age 
methods have come to the farm. They have largely 
passed the experimental stage and are available to any 
farmer who chooses to apply them.” Machinery “will 
also do away with much farm drudgery and leave the 
alert farmer with hours to spend in more productive 
work or recreation.” 

But Wallaces’ Farmer presents the matter in a different 
light. “I wish,” says the editor, “the federal govern- 
ment would set aside one day per year which might be 
called ‘Efficiency Experts’ Day.’ On this day the people 
who have made a god out of efficiency should remember 
that there is an even greater God whom they might well 
worship at least once a year in inquiring through prayer 
and meditation as to just what the increased efficiency 
may mean in terms of happiness in the long run to all 
concerned. Efficiency is so all-powerful in the minds of 
the American people that it is worth while for them to 
stop once in a while” in order to consider whether it 

no other meaning than competition. “There are some 
r advantages, but they are not altogether unmixed, 

d we should search our souls concerning them.” The 
same paper calls attention to the results of the work of 
extension agents in teaching farmers how to produce 
more efficiently, and adds: “It should also be recognized 
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that the state and federal governments are also responsible 
for the greater part of the agricultural surplus which is 
now causing us so much trouble.” 

The Farm Journal (Philadelphia) fears that a return 
to a more profitable agriculture will result, as formerly, 
in trends toward higher land values. It believes the best 
way is to keep land values low, that sales have been too 
frequent for the benefit of agriculture. Farm Life im- 
plores the federal government not to reclaim more land 
in the West. It wants a holiday of at least twenty-five 
years from reclamation projects. 


Tue DISPROPORTIONATE TAX BURDEN 


Extravagance on the part of local governments is 
charged by the New England Homestead, which contends 
that farmers’ taxes are backbreaking. “Farmers in too 
many instances pay more than their fair share and it is 
a fair question if they are given their share of benefits 
supposed to come from all this expenditure of funds. 
How much longer can we go on piling up taxes for our- 
selves as well as for the rising generation?” (Complaints 
in regard to unduly high taxes in proportion to income 
are universal and are substantiated by research agencies.) 
The Jowa Homestead makes the plea that “the education 
of rural children should not remain a purely local prob- 
lem.” The Pacific Rural Press (San Francisco, Calif.) 
tells of great efforts now being made by rural agencies to 
It holds that physical 
property is too heavily taxed and that “assessments of 
our visible property are unscientific.” 

The American Agriculturist tells with great satisfac- 
tion of reductions in the state direct property taxes which 
have been made in New York. Four years ago there was 
a “two-mill tax.” Now it is only half a mill. The Illinois 
Farmer and the American Agriculturist both claim there 
should be a new basis for the taxation of the farm busi- 
ness. Says the latter: “The only fair basis of taxation 
is on income and not on property.” 

Not only direct local but indirect national taxes should 
be the concern of the farmers, claims the Rural New 
Yorker. “It is the indirect tax that neither 
the farmer nor the consumer see that weighs heaviest 
upon them.” 


Witt FARMERS COOPERATE? 


There is an extensive cooperative movement in this 
country, and in all sorts of enterprises there are reported 
by the federal Department of Agriculture to be 3,000,000 
members. There are many duplications in this figure, 
however. It is still frequently said, too, that agriculture 
is unorganized in an organized world or that farmers will 
not work together. The Nebraska Farmer thinks such 
expressions are “prompted more by a desire to discour- 
age cooperation than in the spirit of wishing that it might 
succeed.” 

The Pacific Rural Press, which speaks for a territory 
where cooperation has been tried on a large scale for a 
long time, says experience shows what a well organized 
cooperative can do. “It can foster better distribution,” 
particularly by reducing costs in the marketing process. 
“A cooperative can advertise , can build trade- 


marks, standardize quality.” Finally it “can assure itself 
of getting the actual market price.” The journal contends 
that the popular slogan “Control the supply and make 
‘em pay the price” is futile because there is no control 
over plantings, and unduly high prices for farm products 
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stimulate farmers to produce more heavily and thus re- 
duce prices. It believes that California cooperatives have 
done well, even at times of heavy production because of 
advertising and good sales methods. 

The Farmer calls attention to the organization of buy- 
ing combinations by those who purchase farmers’ prod- 
ucts and says that “the only way to deal effectively with 
combined buying power is to perfect combined selling 
organizations.” It quotes with approval from a bulletin 
of the Twin City Milk Producers which asks, “How much 
chance does the individual farmer who acts alone have 
in dealing” with large organizations? The Oklahoma 
Farmer-Stockman pleads with all small cooperatives to 
unite into large associations. 

“Cooperation rarely fails; it is the cooperator who 
fails.” This old adage is repeated by the Wheat Growers 
Journal (Wichita, Kan.) in commenting upon the failure 
of southern cooperatives to hold their constituency. The 
Washington Farmer criticizes managers for failing to 
keep their members informed. The Agricultural Review 
alleges that misguided enthusiasm has led to the failure 
of most of the eight “Farmers Union” banks which were 
recently established in Kansas. 


INCREASING City CONTACTS 


“Ts there a farm problem? Ask the insurance com- 
panies!” Thus speaks the Wheat Growers Journal in 
announcing that numerous insurance companies have had 
to take over farms upon which they had mortgages and 
have actually had to go into large-scale farming. 


The comment of the Indiana Farmer’s Guide is: “With 
means of communication and transportation so rapid and 
easy as they will be, it is difficult to see how imaginary 
walls will ever stand between the countryman and the 
townsman.” Farmstead, Stock and Home speaks with 
appreciation of the step taken by the Minneapolis Tribune 
in assigning a permanent field man to study relations 
between farmers and townspeople and to promote more 
cooperative relations between them. 

In a quite different spirit is the statement of another 
paper. “For more than two years, The National Farm 
News has been warning big business and its agents that 
there was in the offing a rising tide of resentment 
against their machinations; that they had fleeced the 
farmers too long; that, like the proverbial worm, the farm- 
ers were turning; that they were making a big mistake 
when they undertook to drive farm families out of their 
homes and into the congested cities in search of work 
and food for their loved ones. But words of warning 
have been falling upon deaf ears. Big business has been 
continuing to sow to the winds.” 

The Farmer tells of close relations being established 
between corporations buying tobacco and the producers of 
tobacco in the Connecticut valley. The buyers of tobacco 
are leasing lands on a large scale from farmers. The 
buyers purchase the fertilizer, care for the crop and carry 
hail insurance. The owner of the land receives a fixed 
price per pound. “This Connecticut experiment is de- 
cidedly interesting, to say the least. Just when many 
students of agricultural affairs have dismissed the idea 
of corporation farming as an impractical dream, along 
comes this new idea which contemplates leasing and 


operation of farms by the buyers of farm prod. : 
ucts. 

The fact that city people use country roads to a g 
extent is proved by studies of the New York Cale 
Agriculture, states the American Agriculturist. It 
found that travel originating within a county was only 
forty per cent of the total. For townships the travel of” 
local origin was only 13 per cent. “These figures tend 
to bear out the statement that we have made many times 
that building and maintaining roads and bridges, and 
eliminating crossings have become a state and national 
problem. Therefore, it is decidedly unfair for the town 
and county to be obliged to tax themselves heavily for 
road service which is used chiefly by persons living out- 
side of those localities.” 

The National Grange Monthly declares old-age pen- 
sion plans to be “of doubtful wisdom.” 

The New England Homestead notes with approval the 
continuance of Ford Hall in Boston as a forum for the 
discussion of all shades of opinion. 

The Indiana Farmer’s Guide records the progress 
made in the eradication of bovine tuberculosis. This is 
something that vitally affects urban as well as farm 
families. 


PROHIBITION 


Farm papers are practically all in favor of prohibition, 
The Farm Journal avers that Europe will be forced to it 
by economic competition with us. The National Grange 
Monthly urges the support of candidates for political 
office who favor the existing regulations of the liquge 
traffic. Successful Farming (Des Moines, Ia.) cooley 
far as to say: “Prohibition of alcoholic liquors is the 
outstanding issue in the world today. The liquor in- 
terests are fighting every inch of the way because it de- 
prives them of enormous sums of money and great polit- 
ical power.” 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


The proposal for a big navy, which was subsequently 
defeated in Congress, was vigorously opposed by Suc- 
cessful Farming. “The navy department is costing more 


now than ever before except when at war. In fact, the 
greatest cost of the federal government is for the army 
and navy and our war victims. How can we pretend to 
be a peaceful nation; how can we advocate disarmament 
with such a naval policy and such a subsidized propa- 
ganda of preparedness that taunts everyone as pacificist 
who dares voice a protest against such a policy?” In 
the same connection, the Farm Journal observes: “Blood- 
and-thunder admirals are, we suppose, a necessary evil.” 
The New England Homestead says: “The majority of us 
will continue to believe that there are dozens of ways that 
. fabulous sums could be expended more helpfully 
than in building battleships and turning out military and 
naval armaments.” i 


These excerpts should aid ministers, educators, social 
workers and editors who are serving rural constituencies 
to understand some of the social forces with which the 
have to deal. They also furnish food for urban eng 
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